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PREFACE. 



Man^s happiest inheritance is in the exer- 
cise of his mental faculties. Truly is such 
labour the sentinel of virtue. 

It behoves us^ however, to note the danger 
as well as the duty, the disaster not less than 
the dignity of intellectual effort. In illus- 
tration thereof, we, (being figurative almost 
only in title) shall clearly recapitulate some 
not uninteresting truths ; and adduce, per- 
haps, some not unsuggestive comments. 
Facts rich in import, but isolatedly scattered 
and widely separated throng the fields of 
literature ; facts the due instruction of which 
are evolved but by the mutually aiding power 
of union. As in the fable, the wands, easily 
snapped, wten asaaUed singly, resisted, never- 
theless, every destructive attempt when 
packed together, so the hard, invincible 
strength of facts is derived from combination. 
In the foUowing pages, a biographically 
implied rather than didactically obtruded 
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sympathy for the onward movement of society 
towards a larger development of reason and 
of right, will be found assimilating in aspira- 
tion, details, which for the sake of interest 
are varied in topic. Believing that Science, 
Art and Literature are the higher legislation 
of the universe ; and that their denizens are 
the men of society past, present and to come, 
who almost alone '^ leave^^ for others^ weal 
^^ footprints in the sands of Time '^' — ^we have, 
to such faith, given, in the following pages, 
distinct utterance. 

If the writer has alluded, in seeming 
episode with his dominant idea, to the modish 
prejudices of the noble, and the mannerist 
pecadillos of the preacher, it is to shew that 
he who pre-eminently embodies the respect- 
ability of life, and he who pre-eminently in- 
culcates the duties of life unjustly enlist our 
acquiescence, in their own individually engen- 
dered standards; which mar their duty to 
us, and pervert our duty to others, standards 
which preclude those of enlightened reason. 
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CHAPTER I. 



How sudden often is genius in its first 
and last fate I How abrupt and unusual its 
passage to and from the portals of life ! So 
feeble is a seven-months^ child that one 
almanack might seemingly suffice to date 
all its little history ; yet so " bom out of 
due season/^ were Sir Isaac Newton, Addi- 
son, and Keats. How early for age, although 
late enough for fame, died Byron, Bums, 
Raphael, and Mozart. 

Genius is indigenous and inherent; ex- 
perience acquired and external. The latter 
deemed by some to demand from all the 
same degree of attainment, and from flat- 
tering mediocrity by thus levelling with it 

B 
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genius^ becomes the ne plus ultra of the 
narrow-minded. True ability, some aver, 
pertains only to experience; which, being 
gradual, can be perfected only at a late age. 
But the luscious fruit ripens, and the odorous 
flower fades awhile before the year closes. 
The vulgar ever venerate the oldest, as the 
best families. But ought we to prize those 
noble only for a long lineage, more than 
those noble in spite of a short life ? Shall, 
in deference to the supposed advantages of 
experience, the late life of a dolt be made 
more venerable than the early deaths of 
Byron,Bums, Raphael, and Mozart? Nature, 
in having enabled these great men to evince 
their genius so early and so consummately, 
reproves the cant of experience. No reason 
is there to believe that the mental stature 
of Byron, Bums, Raphael and Mozart had 
not been, at death, fiilly attained, or that, 
with a longer lease of life, each could have 
surpassed former eflPbrts. For the elder 
excellencies of gifted men have approached 
not even distantly their young glories. The 
completion of the soul is not symptomed 
by the age of the body. The duty of 
summer is done long before the year ends. 
Genius is not created, but developed by toil. 
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Somewhat increased by application^ it can 
never be fdndamentally constituted by it. 
Experience, then, can never create the 
wisdom of Solomon from the longevity of 
Methuselah. 

The doing of a thing early is no reason 
for not doing it well : some men have done 
their work for posterity, at an age when 
others, usually, for a livelihood are little 
more than "beginning the world.^^ Bellini 
died at the age of twenty-nine ; Shelly was 
drowned at thirty; Seaumont died at thirty; 
Otway at thirty-four ; Mozart at thirty-five; 
Byron at thirty-six ; Bums at thirty-seven ; 
Raphael at thirty-seven. Sir Isaac Newton 
had originated all his splendid discoveries 
before he was twenty-five I The doing of a 
thing early, then, is no reason for not doing 
it well. 

Even although the apple had dropped from 
the bough ages ere Newton lived, yet, as he 
was one day sitting in a garden, that slight 
incident first divulged to him the truth of 
celestial gravitation. The boy-sport of blow- 
ing bubbles hinted also to him, conscious of 
"good in everything,^^ some of his optical 
discoveries. The casual vibrations of a pen- 
dant lamp, in a church at Pisa, prompted 

B 2 
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Gralileo to discover our present time-measure, 
the pendulnm. Thus truth is no patented, 
professional, monopoly; no scarce exotic 
blooming within and withering without col- 
lege walls. Genius ere now has gathered 
it in silence, from amid life's veriest weeds ; 
whae pedantry was arraying its wortUess 
garlands by sound of trumpet. How little 
had wordy erudition suspected any latent 
lore in a falling apple, an oscillating lamp, 
or a fleeting bubble ! it dreams of no beauty 
beneath the veil which covers " the modesty 
of nature.^' The simple is often an insepa- 
rable element and identifying feature in the 
powerful. As a clue of thread guided Theseus 
through the Cretan labyrinth, so one small 
fact may sometimes clearly direct us amid 
the many intricacies of truth. 

How in Newton, Galileo, and others, the 
wisdom of time likens itself to that of eter- 
nity, achieving most when aspiring least; 
and, in so seriously conning humble, things, 
becoming '^ even as a little child.'* 

Where, indeed, is not verified the'maxim 
that '^brevity is the soul of wit," (wisdom). 
Not quantity, but quality, it is which in 
literature and art wins and keeps public 
favour. The short poem " Not a drum was 
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heard/' is the sole enduring basis of its 
author's celebrity. Campbell's "Hohenlin- 
den/' "Mariners of England/' and "Lord 
UUin's Daughter/' and Gray's "Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard/' will, probably, be 
the chief "household words" commemorative 
of either poet. " Auld Robin Grey/' did not 
forfeit favour when it was known that its 
authoress had not written an anthology. 
We do not admire the ballad of "Bonny 
Prince Charlie" the less, because its com- 
poser did not produce an oratorio or an 
opera. The little which Franklin wrote suf- 
fices to prove him an extraordinary man ; 
and of a niunerous literary progeny, only 
three now survive to popularize Defoe — ^The 
English Tradesman, The Plague of London, 
and Robinson Crusoe. 

Repeating Nature's recognition of the little. 
Homer used the instrumentality of the frogs 
and Virgil that of the gnat and bees. Nature 
herself wields a delicate pencil; and of all 
her works, those most distinguished for finish 
are her miniatures. Tiny imd trivial as it 
fiits and soars among flowers seems Bu£fon's 
Oiseau-mouche ; but its plumage, irradiated 
with the lustre of a diadem, sheds the min- 
gled sheen of emerald, topaz, and ruby. The 
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petty frailty of the acorn is vindicated by 
the vast vigour of the oak. The jewel whose 
cost might purchase regal manors may be 
hidden by the contraction of an infant's palm. 
A kite^ a strings and a key^ sufficed Franklin 
to lure from the thunder-cloud its indomit- 
able tenant^ which best servant-of-all-work 
and wingless Ariel hies along its sHm cause- 
way to tell you how a steeple-chase or a 
wedding has gone oflF, or that ^'baby^' has 
cut his first tooth ; or, with graver import, 
speeds to print a bulletin for the nation, or 
shape a scaffold for the murderer. 

Two golden maxims there are which should 
never be omitted inproverbial lore — '^Despise 
not trifles,^' and ^^ Quality outvalues quan- 
tity.*' " It is by studying little things,'' says 
Dr. Johnson, "that we attain the great art 
of having as little misery and as much happi- 
ness as possible." "Study," says Seneca, 
"not to know more, but to know better than 
others." Let us discriminate, however, be- 
tween the example of great men who will 
not negligently look down on little things, 
and that of little men who cannot carefully 
look up to great things. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Wb now advert to some influences of our 
social system which neglect and depreciate 
intellectual labour, or preclude its place in 
our consideration, by exaggerated or errone- 
ous standards. 

If fashion be as accurate in distinguishing 
talent as it is liberal in patronizing it, then 
the Lavaterism of high art is signified by 
the ingratiating grimace of a monsieur, the 
fluctuating nimbleness of the dansetise, or 
the jetty locks and plaintive tones of some 
petted siffnor. But music and dancing by 
the prestige and routine of fashion mono- 
polise the patronage due to other arts, and 
to as excellent artists. Neither music nor 
dancing are in reality exotics so scarcely 
located and precariously produced as exclu- 
sive high rank patronage of them implies. 
Even although the opera should to-morrow 
close for evermore, still our brain organs of 
time and tune, on which appreciation of danc- 
ing and music depends, would not therefore 
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cease their pulsations, even although Lumley 
had abdicated, and his Italians migrated. 

While it is just to reward foreign talent, 
it is unjust to pamper foreign avarice. But 
fashionable preference for foreigners reminds 
us of the Scotch proverb, " The king's chaff 
is better than ither folk's com.'' 

Did we discriminate accurately between 
the abiding intrinsic value of our own facul- 
ties, and the temporary influence of those 
who only exercise them, ItaUan vocalists 
would be more justly remunerated than they 
are. Habitual resort to a select edifice on 
particular evenings has never yet educed 
more than common manifestations from the 
aristocratic organs of Time and Tune. Nay 
costly as has been its culture, the mental soil 
has hitherto produced nothing. No Haydn 
or Mozart, inspired in the great Italian Opera 
House, has yet emerged from the ranks of 
the aristocracy. Fashion adds to the chain 
of political supremacy some of its strongest 
links; which are not the less subjugating 
because elegantly insinuated around the social 
feelings. The cabinet of the minister, and 
the magasin des modes, promote at least one 
kindred aim, — ^popular subservance to the 
prescriptions of a soi-disant superior class. 
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People are governable through their plea- 
sures as well as by their duties. Napoleon 
was thoroughly awake to this truth in regal- 
ing the French people with many a pompous 
show snijour defSte. 

Fashion is attracted to the foreigner not 
a little by the smooth or unwonted ortho- 
graphy of his name. Thus a taste for the 
adoption of an outlandish cognomen is popu- 
larised; and, in self-defensive subservience, 
some are tempted awkwardly to belie their 
godfathers, godmothers, and baptismal re- 
gisters. There was once a professional man 
who might have become as meagre as Romeo's 
apothecary, on his vulgar patronymic of Hog, 
but who grew sleek and throve amazingly on 
changing it to Hogue. 

To the ears of English fashionables ultra- 
marine diction is replete with a special and 
exclusive elegance. But is it really so? 
However uncouth may sound our hackneyed 
Walker, Smith, Brown, or Jones, still they 
do not suggest ideas so positively petty and 
mean as some celebrated foreign names. 
Take the following specimen: — Prince of 
Cdomio, puppy dog; Dante, a deer skin; Cam- 
panella, a knocker; Canova, a cellar; Guido, 
guidone, a rogtie, stvindler; Tamburini, drum^ 
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mers; Pasta, dough; Comeille, a crow; Ra- 
cine, a root; Bourdalone, a hatband; Moliere^ 
a quagmire ; Cuvier, a fish tub ; Rousseau, 
red haired; Boccaccio, large ^ ugly mouth; 
Tasso, a badger, &c. Our Britisli names are 
worn away to commonplace by their univer- 
sality; whereas those of some foreign worthies 
would, unless exalted by the celebrity of their 
owners, be merely remarkable as oddities. 

Never have we beheld busily, frivolous, 
fashion, in the Park, turning its wheels of 
fortune and airing its vanity, in gorgeous 
June, without reflecting how, in bleak De- 
cember, the cost of its elegant superfluities 
and choice inutilities would befriend some 
poor scholar who is perplexedly cogitating, in 
sorry attire, and beside an emberless hearth, 
the Aot«7 and ti^A^n of his next meal. Although 
no denizen of "the turf ^^ is so far advanced 
on the road to Bedlam as now, like Caligula 
of old, to pamper his steed with a marble 
stable, an ivory rack, gat barley, and wine 
from a golden goblet, nevertheless, certain 
it is that in England many a man finds his 
horse his banker, in more ways than in re- 
ceiving a check or taking a draught. On 
the results of a race, and the controverted 
capacity of a brute, fortunes are freely 
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hazarded ; while the acknowledged talent of 
a man tempts not in his behalf the risk of 
a shilling, even when, worse than the wolf 
being at the door, he is standing on the out- 
side of it. Let those who will deem the 
stable the easiest way to wealth, and the 
brute stalled within it the best vindicator of 
their enlightened opinions. Pity, then, that 
those who so think should not, in avowal of 
the formation or maintenance of their for- 
tunes, quarter in their armorial bearings a 
horseshoe! 

Let some, before censuring the preceding 
remarks, as emanating from the conventicle, 
peruse those which follow. 

Similar Scripture facts may be announced 
by the elocution of the preacher, the canvas 
of the painter, and the page of the author ; 
but the fir^t is beyond the jurisdiction of a 
critical journal which deliberately measures 
the pretensions of the two last. Regular 
Eterary criticism on the pulpit might, per- 
haps, serve Christianity almost as much as 
the preliminary study which qualifies its 
exposition. Pulpit oratory, by its aimless 
declamation, too often shews utter ignorance 
of the mind, the direction of whose noblest 
faculties it,neverthele88,pre.eminently claims. 
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The following trait of sucli was introduced, 
we believe, by the Rev. Robert Hall. A 
certain minister in having, during his sermon 
constant recourse to his handkerchief, and 
in being habitually inundated by his pathos, 
greatly puzzled his auditors, who discerned 
in his paragraphs nought adequate to occa- 
sion such an exuberant leaking of sensibility. 
As Niobe wept till she was turned into stone, 
so this gentleman^s tears ceased not till he 
was about to be put under one. His papers 
passing, at his decease, under the inspection 
of others, were observed to be, in the mar- 
gins, liberally inscribed, like '^aside^^ in a 
play-book, with ^'cry here.^* Friends, there- 
fore, at last in the secret, were satisfied that 
the worthy man had now and then mistaken 
his cue, and cried at the wrong place. 

Some great guns attack us with the small 
shot of interjections ; but the constant sigh- 
ing and re-sighing of ^^ oh ! ah ! alas I '' as 
surely indicates a fundamental scarcity as 
the wheezing sucker of a pump hints want 
of water. 

The duty of the clergyman being, in reli- 
gious worship, to cultivate the sentiment of 
veneration, he rightly does so who conforms 
his addresses to the physiological cbaracteris- 
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tics of its organs, which assimilate with the 
soft subdued voice, and submissive, resigned 
aspect; and not at all as some preachers 
seem to consider, with the gestures of a 
mountebank and the clamour of a drover. 
The mental basis of religious homage, we 
repeat, is veneration, which, being in manner 
essentially quiet and serene, recoils &om 
noisy tones and obstreporous gesticulations. 
On the principle that expression of the traits 
of a mental faculty awakens into activity its 
cerebral organs, such manifestations arouse 
in the auditory precisely the same organs 
which vivified them in the orator, viz., self- 
esteem, firmness, combativeness, and destruc- 
tiveness. Seeing these feelings originating 
in the religious world butcherly fanaticism, 
owl-eyed bigotry, and ruthless superstition, 
we doubt the propriety of systematically train- 
* ing them in religious ministrations, to become 
what they are, — ^the cement of sects. When 
presiding over rather than subserving the re- 
ligious feelings, so dire have been their effects 
on public principle, that we doubt the policy 
of very persistently evoking in religious aspi- 
ration servants so prone to become masters. 
Actuating the Pharisee, they plaited the 
thorns and shaped the cross of Christ. See 
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them individaalized also in the zeal of Calyin 
to prolong the agonies of his victim Servetus^ 
in burning him vith green wood. See them 
in the intolerance of Beza (Calvin^s colleagae) 
in advocating magisterial punishment of 
heresy^ that is^ crimination^ with capital 
penalties^ of all opinions differing &om those 
of Beza himself. See them in " gude Maister 
Knox^s^^ open, burly, unmanly huffing of Mary 
Stuart, and in his covert sanction of the 
assassination of Bizzio. See them, too, in 
the dogged and ruthless superstition of 
^^the pious and never-to-be-forgotten" Sir 
Matthew Hale, who, at Bury St. Edmunds, 
in 1664, doomed a couple of old women 
to death, ostensibly for witchcraft, but, in 
reality, for unconsciously mesmerising a child 
into convulsions. 

The above-named feelings, whether weav- 
ing the emblem of peace in the Crusader's 
attire of murder, whether launching a papal 
excommunication, or marshalling a belea- 
guering host, whether extirpating by the racks 
of the Inquisition, the weapons of the St. 
Bartholomew* or the fires of Smithfield, the 

* This event was the consequence of many pre- 
vious and mutually exasperated sectarian collisions. 
The only arbitration then available in France for the 
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above-named feelings, we say, have urged 
only with a too fatal versatility the cruel 
politics of the bigot, making him — 

** Shut the gates of mercy on mankind," 
and substitute, in the dictates of Chris- 
adjustment of religious differences was that of the 
battle-field ; and, in slaying each other at Dreux, 
St. Denys, Jamac, and Montcontour, Galvinist and 
Catholic patriotically supposed that they were rid- 
ding the land of heresy. Each party rivalled the 
other in fanatical cruelty . Montluc the Papist leader 
hanged his prisoners, as scare-crows to proselytism, 
on the trees by the roadside, and Des Adrets the 
Galvinist chief as ruthlessly made the captured 
garrison of Montbrison leap, one by one, from the 
platform of a very lofty tower into its deep moat. 

The Calvinists or Huguenots, although almost 
always defeated, nevertheless, by the ability of Co- 
ligni, were soon seen re-marshalling more formidably 
than before ; and so " the Catholics saw that they 
strove," says a French writer, "vainly against a hydra 
always springing up again ; and were inspired with 
the project of getting rid of it by a single blow." A 
hypocritical peace was therefore, in 1570, entered 
into with the Calvinists, who unsuspiciously dis- 
banded, and awhile plied their avocations and en- 
joyed their homes. But on St. Bartholomew's day, 
the 24th August, 1672, as preconcerted, the firing of 
a pistol signalled the beginning of the work of death, 
which lasted three days at Paris, and was prosecuted 
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tianity, his own angry shall for God^s loving 
ouffht. 

Men of business who, throughout the 
plodding week, invest the sum total of their 
immortality in the prices current and the 
morning paper, are notoriously shy to genius. 
Like Ben Jonson^s " good man Dry/' they 
would fain ask it "impossible questions/' 

simultaneously throughout France. Sixty thousand 
Protestants perished without opportunity to defend 
themselves. Charles IX. exercised his royal marks- 
manship by firing at a Oalvinist who was here and 
there flying defencelessly and wildly for life ; and 
the queen- mother, Catherine de Medicis, left to after 
times this avowal of her vengeance — " On my con- 
science rest the deaths of only six ! " 

*' In the provinces the massacre was not less ter- 
rible ; but some governors refused to obey the Court 
proscription, and their noble and generous contumacy 
ought to be mentioned here. Count de Tendes in 
Provence, Gordes in Dauphiny, Chabot-Chami in 
Burgundy, St. Heran in Auverne, and Be la Quiche 
at Ma9on took no notice of the barbarous edict dic- 
tated to them. 

" Viscount D^Orthmez, commandant at Bayonne, 
wrote to the king : * Sire, I have intimated the 
orders of your Majesty to the loyal inhabitants of 
Bayonne and the officials of the garrison. I have 
found only worthy citizens and brave soldiers, but 
not one assassin,' " — Histoire Gin^rale dee Temps Mo- 
dernes, par Y. Boreau, tome premier. Bruxelles, 1846. 
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Has it wares in the mart, sheaves in the field, 
or ships on the sea ? While in Paternoster 
Row growing pippins of knowledge, is it in 
Lombard Street worth a plum ? Does it sit 
on committees, or dine with the premier ? 
Does it lounge into convalescence at Lea- 
mington, or drawlingly excruciate the French 
language in the Place Vendome ? Is it 
stifled as a lion at a dilapidated Dowager's 
fete, or jauntily aired in a raw Viscount's 
tandem ? When it treads the thoroughfares, 
is it parasited by a lackey, or dogged by a 
dun? Does Stultz clothe it, Hoby boot it, 
Tattersal equip it, or Soyer cook for it ? 
Does it speak easily in the Commons, or live 
with difficulty on short commons ? 

After jeering out some such catechism as 
the above, your man of 'Change, shaking his 
head and looking big, and then safely de- 
livered of his idea, will confidentially inform 
you that Paternoster Row is no California, 
but leads, sometimes too expeditiously, to 
Basinghall Street. 



c 
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CHAPTER III. 

Although aware as is the mercliaiit that 
much personal anxiety precedes and condi- 
tions success in his own vocation, yet that 
can aflford him no adequate parallel of the 
contumely which is made to follow and atone 
eminence in literature. Men, who mistake 
quarrelsomeness for acuteness, and who are 
insignificant in everything but eflfrontery, in- 
fest still literary circles, even as when Settle 
yelped at Dryden, and Dennis growled at 
Pope. But we speak especially of past pro- 
fessors of the orthodox incivilities of criti- 
cism. Having already failed to frown down 
merit, these gentlemen in self-compensation 
insinuated its iQegitimacy. 

Mind-labour not being, then, like our pre- 
sent mechanical labour, protected by patent, 
was deemed as fairly open to general option 
and chance appropriation, as a shilling espied 
in the kennel or a pair of gloves in the straw 
of a cab. The grudgiag an author the credit 
of his toil, or lacerating his supposed pride. 
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of parentage, constituted the atonement whicli 
envy-griped Grubb Street exacted in turn 
from Milton, Addison, Pope, and Denham. 
''Paradise Lost,"''Cato," the ''Essay on Criti- 
dsm/' and "Cooper's Hill,'' were each denied 
to have been written by their actual authors, 
according to some soi-disant critics of the 
day ; who would have affiliated them on the 
town crier, or a strolUng pieman, on the tavern 
tapster, or some ranting player — on any one, 
indeed, but their real owners. Literary 
property seems then to have been as sum- 
Uaj Lfiscated or as freely conferred, bs 
in the Irish servant promisLg to giv^ a 
favourite guest, on leaving a party, the best 
hat in the lobby. The lie numerical, indeed, 
alleged that Denham, for the manuscript of 
"Cooper's Hill," had paid a certain vicar 
the sum of forty pounds ! 

Never is truth brought down from its 
excelling altitude by the envious opprobrium 
of a lie. The stately moon abates not one 
single ray for the snappish yelping of the 
cur who is quarrelling with her splendour. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The etiquette of patronage is admittedly 
one of the scholar's worst evils. If he seeks 
aid from some titled trifler, rjch in his luxury 
but poor in his charity/%ho struts the stSt^s- 
man^* perhaps^ chiefly to gratify the vanity 

* The early metropolitan struggles of the poet 
Crabbe, exemplify both meamiess and liberality in 
statesmen. In the beginning of 1789, Crabbe landed 
on the Tower Wharf from a small sloop which had 
conveyed him from his native Aldborough, an adven- 
turer cast alone in a tradeless struggle for bread, 
amid the aUen, bewildering, stoney amplitude of Lon- 
don, possessing the very portable property of a little 
box of clothes, a case of surgical instruments, and 
three pounds in cash. Time passed on and nature's 
regularly recurring need was still unsupplied by any 
established and constant emolument ; and his posi- 
tion from the discouraging, was gradually darkening 
into the desperate. His popular poem " The Candi- 
date," had, by the failure of its publisher, availed 
him nothing, in a pecuniary sense. He had given a 
note for seven pounds, to prevent being arrested for 
a debt of twice that amount ; had pawned his clothes 
and his watch ; and with difficulty prevailed upon 
his landlord to grant the respite of a week from the 
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of a wife, or the whim of a family, the scho- 
lar's importunity is either silently evaded, 
adroitly parried by a smooth negative, or 
slowly induces the merest pittance from that* 
high ceremonious condescension which only 
wounds lowly, plain dependance. Almost as 
vain were it to expect generosity from firigid 
fashion, as to seek the mellow exuberant 
vintage from the cold niggard iceberg, or 
think to hear the soft accents of kindred 
from the hard lips of sculptured marble. 

impending doom of imprisonment. In brooding over, 
in the interval, the alternative of his destiny — " the 
patron or the jaiU" probability was, by two to one, 
in favour of the latter. Neither Lord North nor 
Lord Shelbume had deigned any response to the appli- 
cations which he had made to them for aid. So he 
one evening, at a house in Charles Street, St. James's 
Square, left a letter containing his last appeal to a 
patron; and afterwards, in much excitement, re- 
paired to Westminster Bridge, where he walked to 
and fro all night. He returned in the morning to 
the said house in Charles Street, and was ushered 
into the presence of Edmund Burke, who, without 
further personal knowledge of him, not only removed 
his immediate embarrassments, but provided also for 
his prospects ; subsequently domiciling him in his 
residence at Beaconsfield ; introducing him to John- 
son, and the elite of literature ; and thoroughly ad- 
vancing him in his literary and clerical career. 
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Folks there are who, from the complacent 
torpor of a fauteuil, and the genial flame of 
the winter hearth, estimate genius merely 
by its bruited success, just as they would 
test a half-crown by its chink. Its miserable 
present, they think, will be folly compensated 
by its famous futurity. What if it does 
starve degradedly in a garret ? — it may, at 
last, moulder illustriously ^neath marble! 
What if they do grin at it for sleeping on a 
bulk, or among the ashes of a glass-house 7 
— ^their children may gather in awe beside its 
bones in the Abbey ! Folks there are who 
now, in St. Paul's, gapingly admire Dr. 
Johnson in marble, who would have deemed 
the homely, heavy, scurvied original, much, 
very much beneath them on pavement. We 
suppose that the great lexicographer and 
essayist found St. Paul's and Fleet Street 
about as near to each other as we now find 
them; although, as regards himself, the 
world's notions of respectabiUty would place 
them "wide as the poles asunder.^' Alas 
for genius ! People there are who have a 
lynx eye and a rasping tongue, for the sin 
which sullied its vehement virtue or the in- 
firmity which foiled its earnest errand. Every 
portrait which they paint of it has a remark- 
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ably dark complexion. So then, genius in 
Byron was but volcanic passion which blasted 
into haggard barrenness the soil of home; 
and his domestic notoriety but attractively 
advertised his literary celebrity. In Shak- 
spere, all that genius left, by will, to a wife, 
was a feather bed ! In Bums, genius reeled 
untimely to a toper's tomb. In Sheridan, 
it borrowed money and dodged duns. In 
Churchill, (ill the church suited him,) it 
dignified a Welsh curacy by selling cider, 
lampooning the players, and satirizing the 
Scotch; and having doffed the clerical clothes 
and conscience, it put on lace and lewdness 
a la mode, and seduced a girl at Westminster. 
In Johnson, genius gormandized and blus- 
tered ; in Goldsmith, too literally living by 
breathing, it peripatetically piped for a 
dinner or a bed ; in Milton, it shut out of 
doors a refractory spouse; in Rousseau, con- 
signed its five children to the orphan hos- 
pital; in Collins and Cowper moped and 
maddened; and in Chatterton and Tanna- 
hill, by suicide, abruptly broke the tether of 
time. Genius cannot waft itself away from 
affinity with human frailty. Incidents like 
the above have transpired, indeed not from 
too much talent, but from too little know- 
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ledge, judgment or morality. Often is found 
located the gold of genius in the dirt of 
passion. Although the eagle may soar to 
the loftiest cloud he may stoop to crave on 
the foulest dunghill. The benefit which 
genius confers on humanity is elicited from 
its own suffering. Behold the drooping band 
revived in the arid wilderness by the sudden 
stream ; but note, too, the staff smiting and 
the rock wounded. Genius learns sometimes 
the manhood of the hero in the pangs of the 
martyr. We lose the real lesson of its ex- 
ample if we measure its moral value by the 
occasional clamour of its notoriety. Although 
the din of the drum bamboozles the bump- 
kin to owl-eyed sottishness, and the "splendid 
shilling^' out of the bam into the barrack, 
yet it hints nothing of the "native wortV 
of his " honour-clad '^ comrades. Fame is 
sometimes as noisy as a drum, and as hollow. 
Let us intelligently watch true genius 
striving to rise, rather than vacantly stare 
at it after it has risen. Let us admire it as 
a congenial friend, rather than marvel at it 
as an estranged monstrosity. Let us trace 
the river that is loudly surging and proudly 
springing to the sea, back to the rill that is 
modestly creeping in the hush of its native 
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hills. The victories of genius may spur us 
out of diffidence, and its lowly origin must 
check our presumption. Revert then, from 
Sextus* dictating, as a prince, in the Vatican, 
to the fields where toiled Sextus the swine- 
herd. jiEsop whose fables make brutes utter 
more sound sense than most of his contem- 
poraries probably ever evinced, having served 
and been sold from master to master as a 
slave, earned his liberty, at last, by soul 
rather than by sinew ; and by the mightier 
immunity of mind is now a master-citizen of 
many lands. Compare Cervantes fighting 
with his pen the world^s dulness, and Cer- 
vantes combating with his sword the foes of 
Spain, and say, which has the broader battle- 
field, and the grander victory, the soldier 
long dead or the stiU living author? To 
picture Columbus plodding at his loom, 
Franklin printing his news-sheet — to follow 
with Bums the team in the furrows, and 
tend with Ferguson the herd on the hill- 
side — were to trace high names back to the 
best of ancestry — a man^s own eflPbrts. And 
Homer^s beggar-stafi^, Matsy^s hammer, Ben 
Johnson^s trowel, Gay's ell-wand, Dodsley's 
livery coat, Clare's flail, Keats's pestle and 
• The fifth Pope of that name. 
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mortar^ and Bloomfield^s lapstone^ are me- 
mentos which emblemize a better nobility 
than the nursery oddities of the 'scutcheon 
or the toy shop whims of the herald. The 
mementos of which we speak^ while humble 
peaceful doing prevails more than illustrious 
burly undoings are better worth conservation 
in a museum than the sword of Cromwell 
or the pistols of Napoleon. 



I 
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CHAPTER V. 

Intellectual eminence, in the adversity 
wliich whets its keenness, forms its discipline 
and challenges its daring, exhorts, as well as 
any homily, our duty. 

Gibbon, notwithstanding the embarrassed 
family affairs which his father's death, in 
1770, devolved upon him, considered his posi- 
tion rendered thereby more suitable for the 
prosecution of his great work on the Roman 
Empire, averring that, had he been poorer 
or richer, he should, probably, have never 
achieved it. 

The rude vicinity and obscure home of 
talent may, more than we deem, bless and 
befriend it, as the rugged and haggard rock 
shelters in its shadow the comely and dainty 
flower. Still that delicacy of feeling which 
fits it for the amenities of literature propor- 
tionately impairs its capacity to withstand 
lifers harsh vicissitudes;* and so we some- 

* The imaginative faculties of a well-regulated 
mind produce^ however, a contrary effect. '* I have 
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times see it succumbing to their pressure like 
the lily waving in the breeze above the blue 
dimpled brook, or the willow which wailingly 
shakes its graceful tresses over its moonlit 
slumber. But whatever be its defects, we 
believe that, in its darkest hour, gallantly, if 
sorely, bearing its " sorrow^s load,^^ it whim- 
pers forth no vulgar grief. Inly bleeding by 
calamity, it cowers not to it. Defeated in 
its last battle, it is still spiritually invincible; 
and when, with shivered weapon and fading 
eye, it bows its head at parting, it is not in 
fear, but resignation. As from the depth of 
a pit we can descry during the day the sheen 
of the distant stars, so genius from its lowly 
and gloomy penury may scan more clearly 
heaven. 

Persons who too despondingly consider 
their lot irretrievably inimical to their intel- 
lectual advancement may be animated on- 
wards by knowing that others have, amid 
perhaps worse obstacles of fortune, still kept 

noted much," says a writer in Blachwood^a Magazine 
for October, 1848, " the different effects troubles 
have upon different persons, and have seen the un- 
romantic drop like sheep under the rot of their 
calamities, while the romantic have been buoyant 
and mastered them." 
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the weapons of the soul bright and keen^ 
albeit disused and sheathed. Des-cartes, 
Cervantes, Ben Jonson, George Buchanan, 
John Bunyan, the eminent schoolmaster 
Famaby, Dermody, and Coleridge, had all 
been soldiers before they earned distinction 
in letters. 

Art and literature have, nevertheless, had 
their UgoUnos. Hunger — sharp, unsated 
hunger — ^to the grave has heralded genius, 
whose cotemporaries might have left us in it 
little to commiserate beyond its irremediable 
moral infirmity, not its easily reparable bodily 
necessity. Never, never can the profuse pity 
of the present excuse the scanty charity of 
the past. Although pity sometimes concerns 
herself with wrongs inaccessible and ills irre- 
parable; although she bemoans the suffering 
without relieving the sufferer, still she re- 
minds us of what beneficence should have 
done, but left undone. She rises retribu- 
tively in the court of conscience, as an accus- 
ing witness, against the niggardliness which 
did neglect and would not save. We should 
compassionate less, if our predecessors had 
benefited more. In commiserating the woes 
of the distinguished dead, we are but paying 
our personal instalment of a debt, which, dis- 
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regarded by a moiety of the past, is left for 
all faturity to settle! 

Very impressive is the calamity which 
befalls the intellectually distinguished. The 
rational prevention of or resigned preparation 
for suflFering is more effectually urged by 
their vivid woes, than generally by the un- 
obtrusive sorrows of obscurity. The belated 
bark tossed on alien waters is not warned 
away from sunken rock and covert sands by 
the fisher's glimmering cabin on the flat, but 
by the beacon reared on the height. 

Why do we regard the distresses of an illi- 
terate mendicant with less emotion than those 
of a great author ? Because the former we 
merely pity, whereas the latter we pity, vene- 
rate, and admire. But it is the conflict more 
than the concord of feelings which attracts 
us : — our interest is fluctuatingly piqued by 
contrary qualities in the same object. Thus 
mention of the fact that Cervantes wrote "Don 
Quixote " in poverty and prison awakens our 
conflicting pity and admiration for his social 
debasement and mental elevation. The elo- 
quence of passion in fiction is derived, then, 
firom the feelings irreconcileably balancing 
their j»ro* and conSy in subversion or neglect 
of the arbitration of reason; indeed its suffi- 
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cient intervention would suspend or suppress 
the controversy. The high art creations of 
dramatist and novelist may hint the necessity, 
but are constitutionally unfit to show the pre- 
dominance of intellect in man. A good phi- 
losopher would ever be a bad dramatic hero.* 

* See " Phrenology in relation to the Novel, the 
Criticism, and the Drama," pp. 44, 45. Olivier, 
London. 

In defining sublimity, Schiller appears to acknow- 
ledge this principle : — " The feeling of sublimity," 
says he, " is a mingled one. It is a composition of 
wqfkilnesSy which, in its highest degree, appears as . 
horror; and of joi/ifulness, which can amount to 
transport ; and although it is not strictly pleasure, 
is still far preferred to all pleasure by spirits of re- 
finement. This union of two diverse perceptions in 
a single feeling, proves incontestably our moral inde- 
pendence. For as it is absolutely impossible that the 
same object should stand in two opposite relations to 
us, (?) it follows hence, that we ourselves stand in 
two different relations to the object ; that, therefore, 
two opposite natures must he combined in us, which 
are interested in a manner totally opposite in the re- 
presentation of the object.^' — Schiller's Philosophical 
Letters and Essays. 

Those who admit the alleged discoveries of the 
Phreno-Mesmerists, the Bev. Mr. Sunderland, Mr. 
Spencer Hall, <&c., may, perhaps, descry in the latter 
remarks of Schiller, which we have italicised, con- 
currence with their doctrine that the mental organs 
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We now proceed to comment on and depict 
some abuses of intellectual labour. 

The modem mind- worker would but fret- 
tingly have brooked the curfew tolling at 
sun-down, extinction of the household embers 
and vigil lamp, and, deaf to the tyrant-bell, 
he might have illegally illumed his chamber, 
to lessen in his way the mental day-dark- 
ness of the universe. The bull intended to 
cow the prostrate Saxon unwittingly facili- 
tated the observance of a prime physiological 
law. But, mind- worker, it is not the rough 
Norman tyranny, but the gentle sovereignty 
of Nature, which enjoins thee now, as ever, 
to rest thy tired brain in the retrieving obli- 
vion of the dark hours ! Prefer, betimes and 
enough, the sheets of thy bed to those of thy 
book. " Put out the light.^' Tempt not the 
penalty. Thou mightest have disobeyed the 

are balanced by positive and negative poles. " That 
their functions," says Mr. Sunderland, " are in oppo- 
sition to each other, is certain. As, for instance, 
one organ is for joy, another for sadness ; one for 
love, another for aversion ; one for self-government, 
another for submission ; one for forgiveness, an- 
other for retribution ; one for patience, another for 
discontent ; one for courage, another for physical 
fear; one for confidence, another for suspicion or 
jealousy," <fec. 
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Norman edicts and yet Iiave haply escaped 
with life^ but on contumacious dereliction of 
Nature's ordinance of repose, awaits the irre- 
vocable doom and the unclosing dungeon of 
the grave. 

We would, by these remarks, save young 
ambition, not scare it, and here hint less the 
hmitation than the enlightenment of its free- 
dom. We dare ri&k the teasing of its unsen- 
sual obstinacy, and the fretting of its modest 
recklessness, because we would, in the spirit 
of the higher benevolence, rather prevent its 
wounds with Spurzheim than heal them with 
Howard. Nevertheless, not longs the devotee 
more earnestly for the distant shrine than 
the student yearns for the nightly home of 
his closet and the friendship of his books. 
As the flower which blows at night when 
every other is folded in sleep, so genius soli- 
tarily develops itself, despite the dark fate 
which is brooding over it, or the race torpidly 
vegetating around,it. 

But the empty place, and the missing face 
in the household, and the premature stone in 
the churchyard, accuse too righteously, the 
mighty folly of young ambition. 

Beneath yon avenue's aged elms, see walk- 
ing a family of " young men and maidens," 

D 
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wlule the parents with furrowed cheerfulness 
loiter near the porch of the mansion. The 
oft-reverted gaze of each in the direction of 
the neighbouring road seems to betoken fond 
impatience for the arrival of some guest. At 
length the sound of a coming carriage grows 
more and more distinct^ and the vehicle sur- 
renders its one traveller to the pair who, at 
last, have got their own, with moistened gaze 
and monosyllabic speech, for deep feeling is no 
Demosthenes. There stands the son and the 
brother ! To have the nearest look and the 
first word, his comrades of the cradle are in 
fond awe gatheriag about him who has made 
their common name uttered in the world with 
the low hushed accents of reverence ; for at 
a distant university he has struggled to the 
heights of honour as to those of a forlorn 
hope. But affection glories not now at his 
winning a trophy in the fight when they see 
him emerging from it so disabled. Having 
won the laurel, he is already succumbing to 
the cypress, and is ^^wearing away to the land 
o^ the leal." Although the glad regaining of 
home, and the renewal of the care-scattered 
memories of childhood among chosen haunts 
and the " old familiar faces" may awhile irra- 
diate his eye, stiU that is but as the evening 
star, which softens into fairer tenderness as 
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the dim day fleets yet nearer to its close; 
and^ like it^ hints that the hush of the dark- 
ness will presently be settling over aU. Be 
thy lifers last hour, poor student^ as cahn as 
that of Socrates, chiding no enemy, and very 
far above the reach of wrong. As, when a 
high wind is blowing, vapour descends not in 
dew, so the soaring spirit lets fall, amid the 
blasts of life, no tear. 

Few things more soften man in the auste- 
rity of business, and awe him in the frivoHty 
of pleasure, than notice of early death; the 
retrospection of which draws nearer and still 
nearer in the tender tenacity of love the 
Uving to each other. And when, after majiy 
years, a family such as that which we have 
sketched has been broken up and 

" Severed fax and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea,'' 

then some one, perhaps, pining over a baffled 
hope or a bewildering sorrow, beside the 
lonely hearth of their old age, may revert 
along the winding track of memory to the 
young brother's last words and their own first 
woe ; and get new manhood and fresh valour 
from the thought, that their present cloud 
scowls not on the smiling nobleness of him 
who was so deeply loved and so early lost. 

d2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mentijon of the youfh of genius is natu- 
rally included in considerations touching the 
toil of its maturity. Although the garrulous 
nurse toothlessly prophecies its future fame^ 
and the gossiping "friend of the family^' 
chronicles the incidents and accidents of its 
swaddling clothes, stiU there is that relating 
to it, sometimes beyond the ken of either, 
which is reverently or interestedly noted by 
the popular mind. Behold the quaint freaks 
of its young inquisitiyeness ; its affecting 
eccentricities of circumstance, or its noble 
ones of endurance; its tardy apprehension, 
or precocious ponderings ; its coaxing wisdom 
out of petty things ; its innate gentility amid 
its vulgar lot ; and its innoxious, inobstrepo- 
rous, ungamesome boyhood. The impressive 
close of the drama naturally reverts our sym- 
pathy to its opening scenes; and philopro- 
genitiveness by intimating, through its early 
insignificance and homely dependence, its 
affinity with ourselves salutarily tempers with 
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a socially human interest our veneration of 
its power. 

Demosthenes was of so spare and weak a 
constitution^ that his mother disallowed his 
participating in aay severe exertion. Sir Isaac 
Newton was at hirth so small that^ as his 
mother was wont to tell^ he might have heen 
put into a quart mug. Then his interest^ at 
about the age of twelve^ for aught that con- 
cerned the measure of time; his inserting 
nails in the walls of his dwelling to ascertain 
the hours by the fleeting shadow; his mak- 
ing a wooden clock ; and hour glasses which 
acted by the descent of water ; besides a sqjx- 
disl, said to be still extant at Woolsthorpe^ 
near Grantham. 

Cuvier was^ in childhood, so little robust, 
as not to be expected by his relatives to 
attain maturity ; and Goethe was an ailing 
and delicate, but pensive and exquisitely 
sensitive child. Also such was the Rev. 
Robert Hall, who, in his nurse^s* arms, (be- 

• **This person," Dr. Gregory informs us, " was kept 
for him alone ; and was directed to take him close 
after the plough in the field, and at other times to the 
sheep-pen, from a persuasion very prevalent in the 
midland counties, that the exhalations from newly- 
ploughed land and from sheep in the fold, are salu- 
brious and strengthening." — Oregory^s Life ofHaU. 
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fore he could walk^) learnt the alphabet and 
some reading from the inscriptions on the 
stones of an adjacent burial-place. Chatter- 
ton failed to acquire his alphabet till the 
illuminated characters of an old manuscript 
allured his reluctant sense. Gibbon was 
reared with difficulty ; even after his four- 
teenth year, he seems to have been imbibing 
more doses from the doctor than lessons from 
the teacher. 

How early and eagerly, albeit as an un- 
fledged bird, the ruling talent of some seeks 
to soa^ See it in Chantry, while at school, 
mg clay models ; in Bandinelli, mould- 
ing, at nine years of age, an accurately pro- 
portioned statue of snow; in West, gathering 
his infantile brushes from the back and tail 
of a tom cat; in Humphry Davy, when 
eight years old, extemporaneously haranguing 
or lecturing his associates from the top of 
a carriage or a cart ; and in Ferguson, when 
also aged eight, re-discovering some prin- 
ciples of mechanics from viewing and cogi- 
tating the repair of his father^s cottage 
roof. 

So intent was Bossuet upon his studies that 
his school-fellows, in punning reprobation of 
his refrisal to participate in their pastimes. 
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nicknamed him " Bossuetus aratro,'' (ox 
trained to the plough.) 

HaUer, in his fifth year, wrote down every 
rare word which he had heard during the 
day; and, in his tenth year, compiled for 
private use, a Chaldaic grammar, and a Greek 
and Hebrew dictionary. Herder was pater- 
nally prohibited from reading any book but 
the Bible, and in order to enjoy, aloof from. 
molestation, some secreted book, he was wont 
to climb up a tree, to which he fastened him- 
self with a rope ; and, in absence of a more 
convenient receptacle, inscribed his first poet- 
ical attempts on the school-door. Gifford, 
in chmdestine study, and paperless appren- 
ticeship, wrote and reckoned with a blunt 
awl on scraps of leather. Winckelman, when 
a student, eked out subsistence by singing 
in the streets at night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A VERT common but incorrect notion of 
genius is^ that its achievements cost it small 
exertion; and that such almost impromptu 
facihty is its exclusive, distinctive, and ever 
prevalent characteristic. Were the judgment 
of any averagely intelligent community td 
be Canvassed, there would not improbably 
be found a large majority favouring the defi- 
nition that genius is that degree of mental 
power which does great things with great 
ease; achieving its work with a knack as 
mechanical, and a deportment as uncon- 
cerned, as those of the itinerant who is 
grinding his barrel organ under your window. 

Fain would the sympathetic laziness of 
human nature foster the notion that there 
really predominates a mental aristocracy 
which is as enviably exempt from toil as the 
social aristocracy; wearing like that the 
badges of pre-eminence; without any obliga- 
tion to earn them ; that its mental property 
consists entirely of ready money, and that its 
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victories are as prompt as that of Csesar^ — 
" I came^ I saw, I conquered/' Mediocrity, 
however, imparts its taper-twinkle more 
readily than genius does its blaae. Easy as 
it is to kindle a fire on a dead level, it is very 
difficult to do so on a mountain summit. 

Say the world what it will, there is no 
sleight of hand about genius ; too slow for a 
conjurer, it is certainly not a member of the 
firm of Katerfelto and Co. It does not 
ghbly bamboozle, but gradually ingratiate. 
No pension-list does nature allow to keep its 
idleness select ; no proxied exertion buys oiSP 
its own. It phes its daily task, and earns 
its nightly rest, side by side in toil, albeit 
leagues apart in soul, with the meanest 
drudge. 

The easy doing of a thing evinces accom- 
plishment, but is incompatible with genius ; 
which is characterised by power in its motive 
and force in its action. It was not the volun- 
tary facilitating of other men's difficulties, 
but the compulsory self-expansion which 
these difficulties afforded, that urged to effort 
after effort Mahomet, Luther, CromweU, and 
Napoleon. Not at ease were these men, but 
in earnest. Genius in abeyance is powerless. 
" Oreat men, without great occasions,'' says 
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Horace Smithy ^^ore like uniiiflated balloons^ 
which, however vast may be their capacity, 
have neither means to display it, nor to attain 
that proper elevation which may enable them 
to attract the eyes of mankind." The great 
ease of genius, after having done a thing, 
betokens the great effort it exerted while 
doing it ; as the traveller complacently re- 
poses on the summit of the mountain to rehuL 
the fatigue of the long and steep acclivity. 
But in order to vindicate more distinctly the 
maxim, " Labour is the price of excellence,'* 
we proceed to cite the practice of some of 
the most distinguished cultivators of Utera- 
ture and art. Euripides could produce but 
three lines, whUe the worthless fertility of a 
nameless contemporary put forth three hun- 
dred. Dr. Johnson, at the beginning of his 
career as a public writer, composed very 
slowly and with much care. Bulwer (as he 
himself, with manly modesty, tells us) wrote 
at the outset ^^with incredible labour and 
difficulty.*' Goldsmith considered four lines 
of poetry per day a satisfactory contribution 
of his muse. Luigi Caracci was, by his co- 
disdples in the studio of Fontana, ridiculed 
for slow progress. Gerard Dow required in 
portrait (as in that of Mrs. Spiering) five 
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days to paint a single hand; and Sandrart 
having admired, in one of his fancy pieces, 
the neat finish of a broom, the artist re- 
marked that he should not consider it perfect 
till he had further bestowed upon it three 
days' labour. 

It is popularly believed that Sheridan's 
wit was impromptu; it was, nevertheless, as 
Lord Brougham remarks, " exceedingly pre- 
pared.'' Sheridan passed oflF, as mental ready 
money, that which, secreted from the public, 
was in reality a slowly and long accumulated 
hoard. The brilliances which were accounted 
by the evening coterie spontaneous and im- 
promptu, must have been, as Moore remarks 
sedulously studied during the many hours of 
the day that he laid in bed. So while folks 
who had risen betimes supposed Sheridan 
was dozing off the fumes of a debauch over- 
night, and dreaming of obscene toasts and 
jolly topers, he was probably, like the engi- 
neer Brindley, converting his bed into a 
study. 

Pope corrected his manuscript minutely 
and often. Indeed his proverbial and exqui- 
site delicacy of finish was but the patiently 
deferred and assidulously pursued ne pitta 
ultra of many alterations. Testifying to the 
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very gradual process of his composition, some 
of his emhryo manuscripts in the British 
Museum has been likened to a collection of 
washerwoman's bills I 

Bemardin de Saint Pierre did not realize 
his notions of excellence, in his " Paul and 
Virginia/' till he had written it nine times, 
and Boileau recommended that an author 
should re-polish his production even a score 
of times, and sarcastically boasted of haying 
thus taught Bacine to write, with difficulty, 
easy verses. Bobertson composed on slips 
of paper. After due correction he copied 
and consolidated these sybbiline leaves into a 
book, which, in its turn, underwent rigorous 
emendation. 

Edmund Burke, before venturing his chief 
productions in publication, had them twice 
or thrice printed at a private press. The 
''true filed lines'' of Thomson, Akenside, 
Gray and CampbeU, became eventually such 
by repeated corrections, and of themselves 
might suffice to shew that the Muses, being 
ladies, require to be often and attentively 
waited upon.^ These examples forbid alike 

• The name of Rousseau, but for his patience, 
would probably never have been numbered among 
those of literary great men. We shall here translate 
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the highest talent to presume^ and the 
humblest to despair^ and prove that " there 
is no real excellence without great labour/' 

his own account of his difficulties in composition 
and conversation, (Les Confessions de Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, p. 105-167. Edition qui se trouve chez 
Firmin Didot k Paris.) 

'* M J manuscripts, erased, scrawled, intermingled 
and illegible, exhibit the trouble which thej have 
cost me. l^ot one of them is there which I have not 
been obliged to copy four or five times before putting 
it to press. I never could do anything seated at a 
table, with pen in hand and paper before me ; it is 
in walking amidst rocks and woods ; it is in my bed, 
during sleepless nights, that I compose ; people may 
judge with what slowness, especially for a man abeor 
lutely destitute of verbal memory; and who, throughout 
life, has not been able to get by heart even six vebsbs. 
I have turned certain of my periods over and over in 
my head five or six nights before they were in a fit 
state to be put upon paper. Hence it arises, that I 
succeed better in works that need labour, than in 
those which require a certain lightness, like letters, 
the tone of which I have never been able to catch, 
and the employment of which worries me. I write 
no letters upon the slightest subjects, that do not 
cost me hours of weariness ; or, if I want to write 
immediately what occurs to me, I neither know how 
to begin or end : my letter is a long and confused 
balderdash, hardly can people comprehend it when 
they read it." 
Similar verbal inability marked Rousseau when 
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No idler is the cultivator of letters. The 
airiest dreams of the true poet entail upon 
him solid^ assiduous industry ; whereas the 
speculations of the mercantile dreamer are 
engaged in that he may be placed as soon as 
possible above the degradation of industry. 

Individuals who fancy that industry is ex* 
pressed by the labour of the hands alone^ 
may be rebuked by the reply which the 
painter Domenichino gave to certain ecclesi- 
astical authorities who, having commissioned 

in company — "This intolerable constraint," he con- 
tinues, "would alone have disgusted me with society. 
I find no compulsion more terrible than the obliga- 
tion of speaking immediately and always." Of this 
peculiarity, he further writes thus : — "It contains the 
key of many uncommon things which I have been 
seen to do, and which have been ascribed to a wild 
caprice which I have not. I should love society as 
others do, if I was not sure of exhibiting myself in it 
not only disadvantageously but quite otherwise than 
lam." 

We suspect that Rousseau's misanthropy has been, 
not a little exaggerated by some of his biographers. 
At least the motive which he states for his avoidance 
of society is vindicated by the phrenological indica- 
tions of his portraits. He says that he lacked verbal 
ability ; and we observe, in corroboration, that his 
organs of Language are quite small. A taciturn man 
is not a misanthrope, any more than a chatterer is a 
Samaritan. 
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a piece from him^ one day complained that 
he had not worked at it for several months, 
" I have been working for you all this time," 
deprecated the artist, '^though you did not 
see me : I have been working more with my 
mind than with my pencil:" in allusion, pro- 
bably, to his habit of peripatetically ponder- 
ing his ideas in the mantle and with the mien 
of a phUosopher. One of his biographers 
significantly asserts that '^ he produced no- 
thing excellent without study and labour." 

"A man^s wisdom," says the Greek tra- 
gedian, "is not his age," and proficients 
have, for the first time, appeared both early 
and late, in the literary arena. Pope was 
a meritorious author at sixteen; whereas 
Cowper did not venture anything till he was 
fifty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Having already noticed the power of 
genius in gathering meaning from trifles^ 
we shall remark the influence which inci- 
dents obviously trivial have had upon talent; 
in unsealing as it were its mental blindness, 
and determining the nature of its career. 
The vicinity of a habitation, the isolation of 
illness, the daily route of the schoolboy, nay 
even the perusal of a book, or the sight of a 
picture or a tree, have ere now pointed the 
path and hinted the efforts of a life. John 
Harrison, who received from parliament 
twenty thousand pounds for inventing the 
time-keeper for ascertaLoing the longitude 
at sea, was directed to that department of 
constructiveness by residing in a sea-port 
town. 

'^ Once on a time, ^' Bulwer found himself 
at the end of a London season confined to 
his room by illness, and to beguile the tedium 
of seclusion, he essayed the composition of 
some tales. Irrespectively of two previous 
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metrical attempts, thus began the best and 
most brilliant of our living novelists. 

The celebrated preacher Edward Irving 
had his torpid powers awakened, his aspira- 
tions exalted, and his diction modelled, by 
meeting with in boyhood a copy of Hooker^s 
Ecclesiastical Polity at a farm-honse near his 
father^s at Annan. 

La Fontaine had evinced no predilection 
for poetry till his twenty-second year, when 
one day an individual having read in his 
presence one of the odes of Malherbe, he 
became thereby so interested, that he com- 
mitted to memory and imitated several pas- 
sages of that author. So originated the 
famous fabulist's alliance with literature. 

Rennie was wont to refer the awakening 
of his interest for machinery to his having 
observed the working of a thrashing-machine 
which he daily passed one winter on his way 
to school. 

''HI might,'' says Humboldt in Cosmos, 
'' have recourse to my own experience, and 
say what awakened in me the first beginnings 
of an inextinguishable longiug to visit the 
tropics, I should name George Forster's 
descriptions of the islands of the Pacific, — 
paintings by Hodge, in the house of Warren 

E 
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Hastings in London^ representing the banks 
of the Ganges^ — and a colossal dragon-tree, 
in an old tower of the Botanic Gurdens at 
Berlin." 

When we discern slight circumstances thus 
tending to great results, we may less irrecon- 
cileably recoil &om a discordant destiny, 
seeing that its soil may yet fruitfully en- 
gender, like others, once similarly barren, the 
seeds of a better fortune. 

A small impulse creates the opportunities 
of a vigorous mind; and if, as in Humboldt 
and others, a good opportunity originates in 
so little, it were temerity to affirm what is a 
bad one. Great occasions alone animate 
great men, but little ones may direct them. 
Although several mariners man the ship, one 
avails to steer her. Instead of dreaming 
over the where, and waiting for the when of 
'' a capital opportunity^' or '' a lucky chance,^' 
let us address ourselves to the ordinary 
asperities of our lot, which, although now 
awarding us little, yet, if exercising in us 
patience, content, and industry, will eventu- 
ally give us much. That which inures the 
spirit to bear evil calmly, to await good 
patiently, and use time profitably, is an 
estate in itself. An opportunity is not an 
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kctive agency or a specific existence, but 
simply a notion which our minds form of the 
propriety of our acting at a particular time 
or place. Activity of mind, then, is the 
source of progress. In the terra incognita 
of futurity no lands are aUotted to him who 
is now inert. Success arises more &om the 
merit of the agent than from the magnitude 
of the means. The proper completion of the 
journey depends on the ability of the travel- 
ler, not on the breadth of the road. " Life,^^ 
says Sir Walter Scott, '^ is like a game at 
cards ; our hands are alternately good or bad, 
and the whole seems at the first glance to 
depend on mere chance. But it is not so ; 
for in the long run the skill of the player 
predominates over the casualties of the 
game." 

But the bland guesses of hope at the weal 
that may be, stifle not the certainties of the 
woe that has been. We would take bravado 
from the courage and credulity from the 
belief of those who '^ hope on, hope ever," 
by reminding them that the player, however 
skilful, has let fall at last the cards from his 
dying hands, a baffled, bewildered, broken 
gamester. Scott^s remark is touchingly 
modified by the calamity of his own later 

E 2 
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life ; calamity made all the more impresedve 
by the vast but vain efforts which the giant 
made to win to the Hght once more. 

Hope may gradually heal the wound^ but 
cannot divert the aim of the weapon which 
inflicts it. But whether we are aided by 
hope as the prophet of joy or as the physician 
of sorrow^ let us remember that trifles mar as 
well as make. ''Every minute lost" said 
Napoleon^ ''is a chance of misfortune in the 
time to come,^' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TuBN now to Timers martyr-mnsemn^ the 
niches of which futurity will, doubtless, not 
leave wanting in statues. 

Turn to the tearful, troubled, touching 
past; 

" There mark what ills the scholar's life assail ; 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail. 
See nations slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust : 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat's life and Galileo's end." 

" Lydiat,'' says Dr. Johnson, '^ passed part 
of his life in prison, and Galileo lost his sight 
&om continual application to his telescope, 
added to the baneful effects of nocturnal 
air.'^ 

Individually exemplifying his own poetry 
on the ''ills'' of ''the scholar's life," John- 
son, in the evenings of one week of 1759, 
composed his " Basselas, Prince of Abys- 
sinia," that he might, by the funds accruing 
therefrom be enabled to visit his venerable 
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and dying mother, and defray the expense of 
her funeral. 

The erudite Sir Thomas More, the elegant 
Earl of Surrey, and the vigorous-minded Sir 
Walter Baleigh perished by the axe of the 
headsman. 

Robert Southwell, one of the most meri- 
torious poets of the Elizabethan era, having 
been convicted of sedition, was executed at 
Tyburn in 1595. '^ It is not possible,^^ says 
Campbell, ^^ to read his volume without 
lamenting that its author should have been 
either the instrument of bigotry or the object 
of persecution.'^ 

Andre Ch^nier* in his thirty-first year was 

* Oh^nier, the French Consul at Constantinople, had 
two sons, Marie-Joseph and Andre, both of whom 
had, at the time of the first French Eevolution, won 
not a little celebrity by their literary productions. 
Babbling in the politics of the time, Andrd one day 
sat down at his desk to put the nation in order, and 
forthwith penned an article to the Journal de Paris. 
But the inconvenient candour of his patriotism 
merely induced that '' incorruptible " citizen Maxi- 
millian Robespierre, in 1794, to send him in a tum- 
brel to the Place de la Revolution and to the gory- 
glutted guillotine. 

(Robespierre really merited his soi-disant title of 
''incorruptible." So fully had he reached the ne 
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guillotined; and^ in curious coincidence of 
lettered misfortune^ at the same age the Mar- 
chioness de Fonseca''^ was hanged. 

plu8 ultra of crime^ that worse he never could have 
become. How incorruptible !) 

Although Marie- Joseph Oh^nier was a deputy of 
the Convention, while his brother, in the interval 
between condemnation and execution, was incarce- 
rated in the prison of St. Lazare, yet he made, accord- 
ing to history, no effort to save him ; and his becoming, 
the year after the death of Andr6, president of the 
Convention, shows at least that grief for the severed 
ties of kindred had not abated his ambition. His 
unnatural apathy, originating, as some have thought, 
in literary envy of his brother, was, and is, in France, 
reproachfully remembered, and many letters were 
sent to him containing the taunt, *' Cain, restore to 
us thy brother ! " 

Nevertheless, Marie-Joseph made his way. On 
the 22nd September, 1795, he was proclaimed the 
first of French poets ; and, throughout the varied 
and often shifting scenes of the political drama of his 
country, he seems to have played not an unbrilliant 
role till the occurrence of his death at Paris in 1811. 

The last days of Andre Chenier have been illus- 
trated by De Yigny in a vivid and picturesque tale, 
entitled " Le Docteur Noir," and translated in the 
Parlour Library, among '^ Tales of the First French 
Revolution." 

* What Emmitt was to Ireland, this talented lady 
was to Naples, — ^the friend of popular rights, and the 
victim of an unprincipled party. Her talent for 
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The leading reality in the life of our 
dramatist Massinger was sordid poverty, 
intermitted, but never removed by patronage. 

Tasso, Cervantes, Ariosto, Comeille, and 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, were all poor, and lived 
to learn, rather than learned to live. 

natural history and astronomy did not prevent her 
from sympathizing deeply with Republican politics. 
On the French invasion of Italy she sought by in- i 

trigue, as well as by her publication of the " Neapo- 
litan Monitor/* to realize ber anti-royalist views, | 

little to the approval of the prime minister, — ^that i 

naval Hibemio-Qallic adventurer — Joseph Acton* 
As long as French influence prevailed her party was 
proportionately paramount, and she among the fore- 
most of its advocates. But the Generalissimo, Car- 
dinal Buffo, aided by the re-awakened loyalty of 
a counter-revolution, having out-manoeuvred the 
French, exulting patriots were circumstantially 
changed to discomfited rebels. The Marchioness de 
Fonseca unhappily declined to ensure her safety by 
flight; and, to show either how formidable were 
deemed her talents, or how vindictive were her 
adversaries, she was by order of Buffo arrested and 
hanged at Naples on the 20th July, 1799. 

The Bourbon and his victim are now before the 
tribunal of opinion arraignable in the equality of 
death, and utterance of free thought makes not in ' 

our eyes Eleanor de Fonseca a great delinquent, any 
more than power to slay makes Ferdinand lY. a 
great king. 
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Claude Favre de Yaugelas left his corpse 
to the surgeons for the benefit of his creditors ; 
and the last days of Defoe were depressed by 
insolvency, want, and the defection of a 
daughter. 

Caravaggio having once, as ahnost habitu- 
ally, no money to pay his reckoning at a 
tavern where he had been residing, painted 
in compensation for his host a sign-board, 
which was afterwards much prized by the 
cognoscenti. 

The historian Agnolo de Tura relates that 
the great plague of 1348 extirpated at Sienna, 
in the months of May, June, July, and 
August, eighty thousand persons, among 
whom were his five sons, and whom, with 
his own bauds, he buried in the same grave. 

The philosopher CampaneUa, suspected of 
intriguing against the Spanish government, 
was in 1599, arrested and inmiured in a 
Neapolitan dungeon, where he seven times 
underwent the torture. He remained in that 
living grave till 1626, when Pope Urban VIII., 
with a view to his release, had him on a 
charge of heresy, removed to the Roman 
Inquisition. His enlargement, however, did 
not happen tiU 1629 ; so that he had endured 
the dole of the captive not less than thirty 
years. 
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Hugo Grotiiis was tyrannically imprisoned 
in 1619, in the fortress of Louvestein, near 
Gorcum, South Holland, from the rigour of 
which, after about two years^ detention, he 
was delivered by the address of his wife. 
For the transmission of his foul linen and 
borrowed books, there had been obtained a 
large chest, which, after it had been by several 
errands famiUarized to the garrison, she re- 
solved to convert into an emancipatory vehicle 
for her husband. She induced Grotius at a 
seasonable opportunity to enter the chest, 
in which, for the circulation of air, she had 
perforated several holes, and presently, sup- 
posed to contain but customary contributions 
to the library and the laundry, it was borne 
to the precincts of the fortress by the oblig- 
ing but unconscious connivance of two sol- 
diers, who thus got Grotius on the right road 
and themselves into the wrong box. These 
gentlemen, in fact, took a private box for the 
performance of the farce of Catch him who 
can! Grotius having in due time, by the 
porterage of an accomplice, safely and umno- 
lestedly reached Gorcimi, escaped thence, 
disguised as a mason, to Antwerp. But for 
this happy conjugal feat, his life would have 
probably ended where his judges, by their 
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sentence of perpetual imprisonment^ had in- 
tended it should end, — ^within the walls of 
Louvestein. 

Camoens was so indigent that he was 
constrained to send forth nightly his black 
servant into the streets of Lisbon to beg; 
and within the walls of a religious establish- 
ment or alms-house, the Virgil of Portugal 
breathed his last. 

The learned Groez, while occupied by royal 
command in composing a history of Portugal, 
was arrested on some envious and sham accu- 
sation, and, notwithstanding his great age 
and infirmity, forced to plead his cause in 
fetters I 

Casanova, entitled the prince of Latin 
epigrammatists of the sixteenth century, 
latterly subsisted on casual charity, doled to 
him in the thoroughfares of Rome. 

The painter Cavedone also wandered in 
old age as a beggar about Bologna, and hav- 
ing one day fainted in a street, was conveyed 
to a neighbouring stable, where he presently 
expired. 

George Buchanan, a poet and historian, and 
who had educated the Regent Murray, and 
James YI. of Scotland, desired on his death- 
bed, that the residue of his money should be 
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divided by his servant among the poor ; its 
amount being inadequate to pay for bis 
fimeral; which was, in consequence defrayed 
by the city of Edinburgh. 

The philosophic Ramus who had during 
two days of the St. Bartholomew massacre 
concealed himself in a cellar, was at length 
dislodged therefrom by a rival professor, who 
coveted his money; and who, after receiving 
it, betrayed him to assassins, by whom he 
was immediately dispatched, and his corpse 
cast from a window and trailed with insult 
along the public ways, found its sepulchre in 
the waters of the Seine. 

Would that the woes of mind-labour were 
limited to those which Biography records. 
The individuals whose fates we have re- 
counted, suffered, if with more celebrity, 
scarcely more sorely, than some who with a 
loose hold on life, are without witness or 
memorial, humbly wearing it out ; and, at 
last, will slip away from it, scarcely missed, 
amid its tremendous ebb and flow of being. 

With an industry almost as ineffectual as 
that of Sisyphus in rolling up his stone, 
they are drawing biUs upon fame, which the 
present has not accepted, and which futurity 
will not honour. Their pages have but a 
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voice, which failing to outlast eyen the cur- 
rent almanack, will fall far short of awaiting 
the gaze and winning the goodwill of the 
unborn. 

Struggling, fameless, and friendless merit 
has never been poetically delineated with 
more affecting simpUcity than in Charles 
Mackay^s lyric : — 

THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

Late or early home returning, 
In the starlight or the rain, 
I beheld that lonely candle 
Shining from his window-pane. 
Ever o'er his tattered curtain, 
Nightly looking, I could scan, 

Aye inditing, 

Writing — ^writing. 
The pale figure of a man ; 
Still discern behind him fall 
The same shadow on the wall. 

Far beyond the murky midnight, 
By dim burning of my oil. 
Filling aye his rapid leaflets, 
I have watched him at his toil ; 
Watched his broad and seamy forehead. 
Watched his white industrious hand, 

Ever passing 

And repassing ; 
Watched and strove to understand 
What impelled it — ^gold or &me — 
Bread, or bubble of a name. 
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Oft I've asked, debating vainlj 
In the silence of my mind, 
What the services he rendered 
To his country or his kind ; 
Whether tones of ancient music, 
Or the sound of modern gong, 

Wisdom holy, 

Humours lowly. 
Sermon, essay, novel, song. 
Or philosophy sublime. 
Filled the measure of his time. 

Of the mighty world of London 
He was portion unto me. 
Portion of my life's experience. 
Fused into my memory. 
Twilight saw him at his folios^ 
Morning saw his fingers run. 

Labouring ever, 

Wearying never. 
Of the task he had begun ; 
Placid and content he seemed. 
Like a man that toiled and dreamed. 

No one sought him, no one knew him. 

Undistinguished was his name ; 

Never had his praise been uttered 

By the oracles of fame. 

Scanty hre and decent raiment, 

Humble lodging, and a fire — 
These he sought for. 
These he wrought for, 

And he gained his meek desire ; 
. Teaching men by written word — 

Clinging to a hope deferred. 
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So he lived. At last I missed him ; 
Still might evening twilight fall, 
But no taper lit his lattice — 
Lay no shadow on his wall. 
In the winter of his seasons. 
In the midnight of his day, 

'Mid his writing, 

And inditing, 
Death had beckoned him away, 
Ere the sentence he had planned 
Found completion at his hand. 

But this man so old and nameless 
Leffc behind him projects large. 
Schemes of progress undeveloped. 
Worthy of a nation's charge ; 
Noble fancies uncompleted. 
Germs of beauty immatured, 

Only needing 

Kindly feeding 
To have flourished and endured ; 
Meet reward in golden store, 
To have lived for evermore. 

Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain ? 
What humanity is robbed o^ 
Ne'er to be restored again 1 
What we lose, because we honour 
Overmuch the mighty dead. 

And dispirit 

Living merit, 
Heaping scorn upon its head ? 
Or perchance, when kinder grown. 
Leaving it to die — ^alone ? 
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